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Basic habits and interaction. The initial and fundamental dependence
of the infant upon another person for survival, that is, upon a social act,
has to do with nutritional needs. Unless fed at the mother's breast or
by some substitute method dependent upon another individual, the child
will not long survive. The satisfaction of hunger and thirst, therefore, is
the infant's first social act, his primary conditioning to interaction with
another human being. And, though the contact between mother and
child in feeding generally follows the cultural pattern of the particular
society, it is evident that from sensory experiences of taste, smell, and
touch, and from many other intimate mother-child relations, the child
gets a good deal of personal-social training which contributes to the ex-
periential background of many habits and attitudes which arise later.
Next to nutritional needs the child requires bodily care and a provi-.
sion for comfort and shelter, and these also take on the nature of the
social act. Also, the parent very early comes to play a part in the control
of eliminative processes and sleep habits, thus bringing these within the
scope of interaction. In time other activities become linked to social situa-
tions, such as fear and rage, and other primary emotional-feeling reac-
tions, and many of the so-called "expressive acts," such as vocalization
and random and playful movements. (Obviously, normal sexual activity,
like infant feeding, is a basic social act, but its full expression can take
place only after puberty.) In short, the linkage of fundamental drives to
the social act is the most important first step in primary-group training.
On this foundation all the subsequent patterns of personality arise.
In describing and analyzing the inception and growth of the child's
personality, we must emphasize two important matters, First, there is
the necessity to build up consistent and stable habits of physiological con-
trol; second, there is almost universally an associated set of other but
extraneous habits which accompany the first. Sound training in both is
essential to that security so important for later development.
Consistency and stability of early habits. The consistent regulation of
the cycles of physiological activity provides the growing child with its
first training in the sense of security so important for the future. When
the child has acquired a regular and consistent routine in the care of his
basic physiological needs, he has provided for himself and for others a
foundation for the prediction and control of his future needs in this
same field of action. In other words, if an individual has a set of stable
habits for handling needs or wishes, one can forecast with reasonably
high probability what he will do in a like situation later. But in another
way, the individual himself, as well as others, knows what to anticipate.
As we noted in Chapters V, IX, and X, expectancy or anticipation of
certain sorts of conduct and not of other sorts plays a highly important